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rewards with the gift of a house the cook who has invented a
savory sauce, are narrated. Ventidius seeks to learn some
little peccadillo of Great Egypt, some secret, the knowledge
of which will give him the power of dissolving, when he
thinks fit, the spell it is supposed she will cast round Anthony.
Diomede readily furnishes him with this secret power. A
Greek slave, a workman on the wharves, had dared to love
the queen, nay, to declare this love, and offer his life for one
hour's return from her. The queen had smiled; that smile
was the acceptance of his love and the seal of his doom. The
hour has now come, the slave must die; a subtle poison and
the waters of the Nile will obliterate all remembrance of this
passing fancy, and the world will never learn that Cleopatra
could stoop so low.

Even while they tell this fearful tale of love, murder, and
suicide, the slave enters; he grasps the cup in an ecstasy of
delirious love, too happy that he has so cheaply purchased the
remembrance of such bliss, and, after an invocation, in twelve
stanzas, to Death, praying he may, even amid hell's tortures,
preserve his memory green, he quaffs the fatal poison, and
drops, to all appearance, dead. At this moment the conspir-
ators re-enter with a leech, who has a sovereign remedy, if
used in time, that will counteract the poison, and they bear
off the still living body to be made an instrument of when re-
quired. All this plot is agreed upon and carried into execu-
tion at the very door of the queen's apartments: neither she
nor her enemies take too much trouble to keep their secrets
from each other.

The Cleopatra of Coraeille in his "Death of Pompey," the
Cleopatra of Shakspeare, each modeled on that of history, is
the woman who uses her sovereign beauty, as a conqueror
does his sword, to bring to her feet the masters of the world.
Ambition is the ruling passion: she subjugated Pompey and
Caesar, enslaved Anthony, and punished herself with death for
having failed to conquer Octavius. Madame de Girardin's
Cleopatra is a Messalina on the pattern of Victor Hugo's
apocryphal Marguerite de Bourgogne, only she is something
baser and more degraded, but she gets rid of her low amours
in a similar way. The poet should resemble the bee, and from his table to his flatterers, andfasci-n or other pro-
